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FOREWORD 


Dorcas Cooke Doolittle is as much an enigma as her art. As one of the first and most 
accomplished female modernists of Philadelphia, her work is relatively unknown today. It 
is our hope that through this retrospective exhibition, we will rectify this, and claim for 


the artist her rightful place in the scope of American Modern painting. 


W. Andrews Newman, III 


INTRODUCTION 


The remarkably little known career of Dorcas Cooke Doolittle is all the more 
remarkable because of both the quality and vastness of her oeuvre. Though an avowed 
modernist, Doolittle’s work illustrates her facility with a number of artistic styles and 
genres. Cubist still lifes, vibrant and expressive portraits, and abstract compositions testify 
not only to her competency with each genre, but also to a mastery of color and form 
completely unique to herself. 


Doolittle commenced her artistic studies at the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, now known as the Moore College of Art, in 1919. Muralist and illustrator 
George Harding supervised her four year course of study in illustration; however, she 
spent her formative years at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. From 1923 to 
1927, she studied painting under the tutelage of esteemed artists Hugh H. Breckenridge, 
Joseph Pierson, Daniel Garber, and Arthur B. Carles. In June of 1926, the Academy 
bestowed upon Doolittle the highest award given to students, the Cresson Travelling 
Scholarship. This prestigious award allowed her a four month painting excursion to 
Europe. 


During this time the Academy was embroiled in a controversy between those 
embracing the two polar artistic philosophies: academic painting and modernism. The 
adherents of the latter group were joined by both Breckenridge and Carles, despite their 
traditional academic training. Doolittle studied privately with both men. The summer 
months of 1924 and 1925 led her to the Breckenridge School of Painting in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. This began a long lasting friendship with the artist and the Breckenridge 
family. 


Arthur B. Carles left the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1925, but 
maintained a cache of his most gifted students, whom he tutored privately. Naturally, 
Doolittle found herself among this exclusive group. In 1931, she shared a Chestnut Street 
studio in Philadelphia with four fellow students: Quita Brodhead, Katherine Williams, 
Peggy Bierer, and Elise Price. Carles critiqued the students’ work weekly. Brodhead 
fondly remembers Carles’ inspirational teaching style, “he had thoroughly instilled in us 
the excitement of exploring new ideas - ideas with a completely different vocabulary, 


releasing us from the staid fetters of academia.” 


The influence of Breckenridge and Carles on Doolittle’s artwork is irrefutable, yet 
her work still is unique. She found inspiration beyond the Academy’s interpretation of 
European modernism and looked to Latin American artists. For four months during the 
winter of 1933, she traveled to San Luis Potosi, Mexico.’ There she fell under the spell of 
Mexican muralists Diego Rivera and Jose Orozco. Her Mexican paintings illustrate her 


affinity for the revolutionary sense of color utilized by the muralists of the Mexican 
Renaissance. 


Though Doolittle dedicated her life to her painting, exhibiting her work proved 
to be neither a necessity nor a priority. However, she did exhibit with some regularity in 
the Philadelphia circuit beginning with her students days at the Academy through the 
middle of the 1940’s. Her first exhibition, at the Plastic Club of Philadelphia in 1926, 
garnered her a silver medal for her still life. Two years later, she submitted five canvasses 
at the Plastic Club with two other artists. Also in 1928, she exhibited several portraits as 
well as a still life at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. As a student, her works were regularly 
included in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts’ Annuals. Her post-student 
exhibitions at the Academy included an entry in 1936 of a Mexican scene, and a portrait 
in 1943, 


To our knowledge, the artist never exhibited her work after 1943. She 
continued to paint, and taught students privately both in her Philadelphia studio and 
Gloucester, where she summered with her second husband, Hugh McClelland, and 
oftentimes with the Breckenridges. 


Dorcas Cooke Doolittle died in her beloved home and studio in Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania, in 1993. Only two years after her death, Doolittle’s painting Cubist Still Life 
with Bottle (Illustration 17) was included in an important exhibit entitled “Modernism in 
Philadelphia: The Early Years” hosted by the Union League of Philadelphia. 


Doolittle seldom sold her work, and on the rare occasion that she gave a painting 
as a gift, she never gave it unconditionally. She felt no compunction about demanding 
the return of paintings once given to her family members or friends. It is our fortune that 
she esteemed her paintings so highly that she rarely let anything out of her studio. She 
believed her work to be unappreciated by most, thus keeping her collection nearly intact. 
This retrospective exhibit of the paintings of Dorcas Cooke Doolittle pays homage to the 
genius of a forgotten American Modernist. 


Anne E. Corso 


NOTES 
'Wolanin, Barbara. “Arthur B. Carles: Bringing Paris to Philadelphia.” p. 7. 


*Brodhead, Quita. “Remembering Arthur Carles,” Arts Magazine. Vol. 62, 
no. 7 (March 1988), p. 72. 


Diary of the Artist. 1933. 


"Falk, Peter, ed. “The Annual Exhibition Record of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts.” Vol. III. 1989. p. 80. 





2. The White Sheet 


Signed on verso 


Oil 25 x 30 inches 





3. The Orange Path 
Estate stamped 
Oil on canvas 15 x 19 inches 





4. Abstract with Saxophone 


Estate stamped . 
Oilon canvas 13x18-3/8 inches 





5, Antique Teapot with Silk Fan 


Signed on verso 
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Oil on canvas 30 x 26-1/8 inches 
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6. Rooster Plate 
Signed with sketch on verso 
Oil on canvas 25 x 30% inches 





7. Fresh Cut 
Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 32 x 28 inches 





8. The Resting Ballerina 


Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 25-1/8 x 28-1/8 inches 





9. Full Bloom 
Estate Stamped 
Oil on canvas 19 x 14-5/8 inches 





10. Rhapsody 
Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 15 x 18% inches 





11. The Flowered Hat 
Signed lower left 


Oil on canvas 30 x 36 inches 





12. A Well Built Painting 
Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 32 x 28 inches 





13. Stars and Stripes 


Estate stamped 


15 x 19 inches 


Oil on canvas 











14. The Artist’s Studio 


18 x 22 inches 


Estate stamped 
Oil on canvas 





15. Midnight Sun 
Signed lower left 


Oil on canvas 30 x 24 inches 
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16. Cliffs and Sea 
Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 24 x 30 inches 











17. Cubist Still Life with Bottle 


Signed lower right 
Oil on canvas 34'% x 30% inches 








18. The Volatile Stock Market 
Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 34x 36 inches 


19. Desert Flora 
Estate stamped 


Oil on canvas 





25 x 24 inches 





20. Self Portrait 


Inscribed on verso 


Oil on canvas 32 x 26% inches 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 


Dorcas Cooke Doolittle was shaped as a painter during her years of study and 
friendship with Arthur B. Carles and Hugh H. Breckenridge. She first encountered them 
in 1923 at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, where she sided with the modernist 
faction. Many of her paintings reflect her teachers’ love of color, their range of 
compositions, and their excitement about modern European art. Both painters had 
adopted the palette and spirit of Post-Impressionism in France. Carles had revitalized his 
interest in expressive fauve color during a 1921-1922 trip, not long before Dorcas 
Doolittle entered the Academy. Carles helped bring exhibitions of modern European and 
American art to the Academy in 1920, 1921, and 1923. (The 1921 show of American 
modernism was recently recreated at the National Museum of American Art at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts.) The 1923 show, in particular, provided 
first-hand knowledge of Cezanne, Matisse, Kandinsky, and Picasso to Dorcas before her 
own trip to Europe. Her still life Rooster Plate (Illustration 6), with its dense modeling and 
particular placement of objects, resembles those inspired by Cezanne that Carles and 
Breckenridge painted before the First World War. Her life-long love of heightened, pure 
colors, particularly her use of violets and pinks, seems to be their legacy. Her personal 
association with them as her teachers ended with Breckenridge’s death in 1937 and 
Carles’s crippling fall in 1941. 


Dorcas was undoubtedly among the students attending Carles’s popular Saturday 
morning Costume Sketch Class at the Academy between 1923 and 1925. Although she 
did not quit the Academy to study with him when he was fired, she did study with him 
privately in the 1930s. He critiqued her work at the studio at 1720 Chestnut Street where 
she and the four other women painters rented a studio and hired a model once a week. The 
Resting Ballerina (Illustration 8) may well have been painted there. In 1932, the group 
exhibited their work together. Although he did not encourage students to imitate his 
work, some of Dorcas Doolittle’s cubist still lifes, such as Fresh Cut (Illustration 7 ), recall 
those that Carles began painting around 1927. Carles always spoke individually with 
students, pointing out what he saw happening on their canvases. Dorcas remembered that 
he particularly liked one of her nudes, which was probably Cubist Nude (cover illustration), 
a dynamic composition of colored planes and patterns. She also remembered Carles 
praising students’ work by saying, “That’s like Matisse - or even better.” In her vivid 
abstractions, such as Abstract with Saxophone (Illustration 4), she used black for color as well 
as for linear definition, something she could have learned from Matisse through Carles. 


Her formal study with Breckenridge would have been in his portrait class at the 
Academy, and she would have also painted landscapes under him in Gloucester. Brecken- 
ridge worked in various modes simultaneously, producing academic portraits alongside 
impressionistic landscapes, still lifes in jewel-like colors, and experimental color abstrac- 





tions. Dorcas Doolittle owned one of his rarely-exhibited abstractions, and they seemed 
to have inspired her own compositions, such as Midnight Sun (Illustration 15). Her 
abstractions, though owing much to her teachers and to Kandinsky, have a sense of 
conviction, and are her most personal and original compositions. 


Unfortunately, Dorcas Doolittle seems to have followed Carles’s example in the 
way she managed her painting career. Like him, she did not regularly sign and date her 
work. She did not keep records of her production, nor did she push to exhibit. Although 
she continued to paint and teach for many decades, no evidence has been found that she 
ever had a solo exhibition. 


We can see today that Dorcas Doolittle’s work is well worth knowing. I regret 
that I did not follow up the telephone conversation I had with her about Carles over 
twenty years ago by meeting her in person. It is my hope that this first retrospective 
exhibition will lead to an appreciation of her achievement, and a better understanding of 
her as both a painter and educator as people share their memories of her. 


Barbara A. Wolanin 
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DORCAS COOKE DOOLITTLE - Unillustrated Paintings 


Floral in White Vase 
Estate stamped 
Oil 16x 13 inches 


Golden Urn 
Signed on verso 
Oil 24-1/8 x 26% inches 


Still Life with Mandolin 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15 x 19-1/8 inches 


Afternoon Tea 
Estate Stamped 
Oil 10'% x 14 inches 


Monochromatic Still Life 
Signed on verso 


Oil 24x 20 inches 


Tabletop Still Life 
Estate stamped 
Oil 28 x 24 inches 


Window Still Life 
Estate stamped 
Oil 26-1/8 x 30-1/8 inches 


Academic Female Study 
Estate stamped 
Oil 27% x 18-1/8 inches 


Academic Male Study 
Estate stamped 
Oil 2734 x 18-1/8 inches 


Adoration of the Magi 
Signed on verso 
Oil 22x 18% inches 
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Lady with Shawl 
Estate stamped 
Oil 14x 12 inches 


Yellow Dress 
Estate stamped 
Oil 19x 15 inches 


Harlequin 
Estate stamped 
Oil 30x 22 inches 


Walter Gardner 
Estate stamped 
Oil 20-1/8 x 14-1/8 inches 


The Violet Shawl 
Estate stamped 
Oil 20 x 15% inches 


Man with Mustache 
Signed on verso 
Oil 24-1/8 x 20-1/8 


Lucille Williams 
Estate stamped 
Oil 26-1/8 x 22% inches 


Woman in Rose 
Estate stamped 
Oil 26x 22% inches 


The Scarlet Boy 
Estate stamped 
Oil 24-1/8 x 20% inches 


House in the Clouds 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15-1/8 x 19-1/8 inches 
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Bell Tower 
Signed on verso 


Oil 24x 18-1/8 inches 


Home in Gloucester 
Estate stamped 
Oil 25% x 28-1/8 inches 


Rooftops 
Estate stamped 
Oil 30 x 24 inches 


. Out to Sea 


Estate stamped 
Oil 15-1/8 x 19-1/8 inches 


Fall Impressions 
Initialed on verso 


Oil 16x 20 inches 


Seaside Retreat 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15x 19 inches 


Rocking Sailboats 
Estate stamped 
Oil 14% x 18% inches 


Movement in Fuschia and Black 
Estate stamped 
Oil 18% x 14% inches 


Primary Color Wash 
Estate stamped 
Oil 19-1/8 x 15 inches 


Movement in Pink and Blue 
Estate stamped 
Oil 19-1/8 x 14-5/8 inches 


Abstract Figural Study 
Estate stamped 
Oil 19x 15-1/8 inches 
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Floral Study 
Estate stamped 
Oil 18% x 14-1/8 inches 


Cingo de Mayo 
Estate stamped 
Oil 12-7/8 x 12-5/8 inches 


Defining Lines 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15x 15 inches 


Masquerade 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15% x 17 inches 


Linear Composition 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15-1/8 x 18% inches 


Floral Improvisation 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15x 18% inches 


Abstract Village 
Estate stamped 
Oil 13%x 17% inches 


. Study for Midnight Sun 


Estate stamped 
Oil 19x 15 inches 


Dotted Line: Yellow and Blue 
Estate stamped 
Oil 14x 18% inches 


Woodland Composition 
Estate stamped 
Oil 19x 15-1/8 inches 


Abstract with Black Rope 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15x 19 inches 
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Washes of Red and Violet 
Estate stamped 
Oil 14x 18% inches 


Abstract Mountainscape 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15x 19 inches 


The Artist’s Palette 
Estate stamped 
Oil 30x 24 inches 


Shades of Gray 
Estate stamped 
Oil 24x 30% inches 


Still Life with Dog Head Vase 
Estate stamped 
Oil 24% x 22% inches 


Oval Abstract 
Estate stamped 
Oil 15x 19 inches 


Abstract 
Estate stamped 
Oil 14% x 18 inches 


Polka Dot Dress 
Estate stamped 
Oil 20x 16 inches 


Portrait of a Woman 
Estate stamped 
Oil 12'%x 10% inches 
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